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V 


THOUGHT 


A thought experiment about what a 
full-fledged nurture eapital seetor 
might look like 50 years from now 

First, there’s the novel coronavirus pandemic. Then, there’s a second 
pandemic of misinformation, fake news, conspiracy theory and deni- 
alism. Thomas Friedman refers to three other pandemics: the pandemic 
of terrorism, the financial contagion that led to the Great Recession, 
and the climate pandemic. 

All are derivatives of the Great Acceleration, which is pushing systems 
beyond their limits. 

Of these, the financial pandemic is the least obvious and perhaps the 
most insidious. Finance is ravaging the body politic, fueling social insta¬ 
bility and wealth inequality. The American Dream becomes feverish. 



An investment prospectus is deadly serious. FIGO scores, mortgage 
rates, IRR^, net present value, LIBOR^—all deadly serious. The disparity 


1 Internal rate of return. 

2 London Interbank Offered Rate serves as a globally aeeepted key benehmark interest rate that indieates 
borrowing eosts between banks. 
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between the net worth of a black family in America and a white family 
in America is deadly serious.^ As is the disproportionate impact of the 
pandemic on people of color, and the deepest of historical wounds to 
which this disproportionate impact is tied—the conquest and removal 
of Native Americans and the enslavement of Black people. 

We are called to protest. We must also be called to invest. 

But this must be a whole new kind of investing, if we are to throw off 
our shackles. 

Shackles of racism and caste. Fiduciary shackles. Shackles of militariza¬ 
tion. Petrochemical shackles. Shackles of denial and guilt. Shackles of 
discrimination and alienation. Shackles of deprivation and privilege. 
Shackles of American exceptionalism. Shackles of consumerism and 
investorism. Shackles of sapiens, holding us back from the journey 
towards philios. 



WE INTERRUPT THIS THOUGHT EXPERIMENT 

WITH BREAKING NEWS: 

^^Have Your Cake was spotted earlier today, leaving the 
patio of the Free Lunch Cafe with Eat It Too. They were 
arm in arm, although there is no further information 
about the status of their relationship. The situation is 

being monitored closely/^ 


3 According to the Brookings Institution, in 2020 the average white family has a net worth of $171,000, eompared 
with that of $17,150 for the average Blaek family. 
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Shake out the cobwebs! Death to deadly seriousness! Death to finan¬ 
cial mumbo jumbo and Win/Win double-talk! There is another way! 
Let’s lift the veil that keeps millions of us—^Wendell Berry lovers and 
Occupiers, WWOOFERs and vegetarians, baby boomers and beetniks. 
Black Lives Matters marchers and CSA members, and whoever it was 
who stopped me from making hats that say MAKE AMERICA GRETA 
AGAIN, one and all—invested in Boeing and Bayer and Coca-Cola! 

This is the moment to shout without shouting: 


We can’t rely any longer on investing as usual We don’t have time 
anymore to think that ''doing 'well while doing good” is going to get the 
job done. Tweaks of financial cleverness and corporate accountability 
will not bend the arc. A thousand new billionaires giving away more 
of their money won’t do it. Wildfires are fast upon us I Wildfires of 
populism, pandemic and denial! Wildfires of the fake fanning wildfires 
that are all too real.. 

We’re going to need healing pulses of capital and peaceable mobiliza¬ 
tions of people the likes of which the world has never seen."^ 



Healing pulses of capital and peaceable mobilizations of people. 

Not the way we have been thinking about finance. It doesn’t describe 
a fund or institutional investment strategy. Even through the most 
charitable lens, you’d have a hard time seeing a multinational corpo¬ 
ration that way. And it surely wasn’t what I had in mind when I set out 
towards a thought experiment about nurture capital. 


4 Echoes of currently unavoidable reduetionist politieal bombast intentional. 
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Healing pulses of eapital andpeaeeable mobilizations of people. 

In the abstract, that sounds like an awfully idealistic aspiration. On the 
ground, we already have an example—community supported agriculture. 

It's easy to dismiss community supported agriculture as a luxury, 
affordable to only a few. Examine the spirit behind CSAs, however, and 
you get a glimpse of what structural economic rebalancing looks like. 

You buy and sell stock; you belong to a GSA. Buying and selling 
stock is done anonymously; CSAs are a community activity. 

You monitor stock price remotely; you carry GSA yield home 
every week in a bag. Securities are intermediated to the nth 
degree; GSAs are direct and simple. Owning stock hitches your 
financial wagon to the gyrations of global financial markets; 

GSAs plant your feet firmly on the ground. Securities lead 
to the magical thinking that personal financial risk can be 
reduced without increasing systemic financial risk; GSAs lead 
to the magical thinking that “weYe all in this together’^ is more 
than a slogan. 


Depends on which kind of magical thinking you want to believe in. 

Healing pulses of eapital andpeaeeable mobilizations of people. 

Magical thinking is nothing to joke about these days, when we are 
having so much trouble deciding what's real and what's fake. Is there 
nothing magical about a bunch of organic beets? Nothing magical about 
the good will of pickup day at 63rd St. Farm? Nothing magical about the 
Invisible Hand? About the Dow Jones Industrial Average's trajectory 
from 150 in 1945 to almost 30,000 in 2020? About seeking security 
through the creation of nuclear stockpiles? 
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It would be magical were hordes of us to gather and march to the sea, 
or to the Seed Savers Exchange in Decorah, Iowa, not to make salt, 
nor to throw off the yoke of capitalism or socialism, but to proclaim 
our commitment to conscientious investing, putting biodiversity and 
community resilience at center stage. Actually, that would not be 
magical. That would be beyond magical. 

Healing pulses of eapital and peaeeahle mobilizations of people. 

The acceleration that characterizes our epoch has yielded a cornu¬ 
copia of goods and breakthroughs, but it has also turned up the heat 
and turned up the volume to levels that are causing extreme psycho¬ 
logical and spiritual duress. As beneficial as economic growth has 
been in the macro, the cultural and ecological imbalances that it has 
created have reached crisis proportions. Waves of countervailing or 
complementary deceleration, decentralization and disintermediation 
are essential. 

Healing pulses of eapital and peaeeahle mobilizations of people. 



At a conference a few years ago, the remarks of Joel Salatin, the 'T)eyond 
organic grass farmer,” and Gary Hirshberg, the chairman and former CEO 
of Stonyfield Farm, framed the question: Is what weTe after best pursued 
at industrial scale, via corporate efficiency, or via grassroots action and 
the energy of a movement? Joel argued that organics is and must always 
remain a grassroots movement, protecting diversity against corporate 
overreach and commodification. Gary argued that 'The m word” is a 
distraction from work that must be undertaken at an industrial scale to 
get toxics out of the food chain within a generation. 
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JOEL SALATIN AND POLYFACE FARM 
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Movement vs. industry. Citizen action vs. fund management. Saying no 
in the name of fund arithmetic vs. saying yes to putting our hands into 
the soil of the local economy. 

It feels to me, as we consider new approaches to finance, that there is a 
particular need to encourage and protect grassroots engagement. The buy 
and sell decisions of investors pull certain levers. But the current predica¬ 
ment calls for more than that. It calls for activism and humanism. 


Activism shines light on wounds. Humanism heals. 



We must not become so busy arguing about capitalism 
and socialism that we forget about humanism. 


Economic ideologies get us only so far. Going faster and faster, bigger 
and bigger, more and more global only gets us so far. Humanism is the 
compass we need for the next stage of our journey. 

By humanism, I mean the cultural context that allows us to nurture, even 
in the face of cacophony and chaos, a robust sense of self-worth, so that 
we may develop widening relationships of purposeful engagement. 

Financialization must finally give way to a new wave of humanism. As 
much as we’d like to outsource that which needs doing to intermediaries— 
fiduciaries, executives, politicians, retailers—we sense that what we 
need most cannot be found online, at the supermarket, at the ballot box 
or in a new financial sector. 
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We will not be made whole, or find peace, until we reconnect to one 
another, to the places where we live and to the land. 



I am contemplating these two phrases: 

Healing pulses of eapital and peaeeable mobilizations of people. 

Reeonneeting to one another, to the plaees where we live and to 
the land. 

Taken together, they stop me in my tracks. Their informality belies their 
significance. I did not start this notebook looking for them. (Or did I?) 
They express more than an ethos. They describe that which I believe is 
most real, and they evoke ideals towards which I aspire. 



No thought experiment about a thing called nurture capital can 
reasonably (or, for that matter, unreasonably) be undertaken without 
evoking Wendell Berry, who has forgotten more than I shall ever know 
about much that is in this notebook—pretty much everything but the 
concepts of financial intermediation, which we are about to get to and 
which bringing him up only pushes deeper into these pages. 

That cannot be helped. Just as war is too important to leave to the 
generals and finance is too important to leave to the financiers, culture 
(which includes economics—it should not be the other way around) 
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is too important to not evoke Wendell Berry. The nurture in nurture 
capital comes from him.^ 

I find myself thinking, today, about an essay that Berry wrote in 1968 
about a University of Kentucky student being arrested for protesting 
the war in Vietnam. It was a week after the assassination of Martin 
Luther King Jr. Now, there’s a danger in my attempting to lift excerpts 
from this essay, as it is, in its entirety, one the most formative pieces 
of writing for me in Berry’s remarkable canon of 50 or so books of 
essays, fiction and poetry. 

Some Thoughts on Citizenship and Conseienee in Honor of Donald Pratt is 
a worthy sequel to Thoreau’s CzVz7 Disobedienee. But unlike Thoreau’s 
essay, which, roughly a century earlier, made reference to the 
Mexican-American War against which Thoreau had protested. Some 
Thoughts contains no mention of the war in Vietnam. Berry looked 
past the precipitating event, to what he saw as the underlying cultural 
wounds—a disconnection from the land so profound that it undercuts 
civic engagement and leads to violence. 


I am struggling, amid all the current political uproar, to keep 
clearly in mind that it is not merely because our policies are 
wrong that we are so destructive and violent. It goes deeper 
than that, and is more troubling. We are so little at peace with 
ourselves and our neighbors because we are not at peace with 
our place in the world, our land. 


5 See SOIL: Notes Towards the Theory and Praetiee of Nurture Capital (Slow Money Institute, 2017), p. 83. 
“ I eonsider a strip miner to be a model exploiter; and as a model nurturer I take the old-fashioned idea or ideal of a 
farmer...” Wendell Berry’s words are like sourdough mother; they just keep on giving, fermenting, earrying forward 
a life of the mind that is mysteriously simple and simply mysterious. If you have ever broken this bread, you know 
it is like no other. 
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Too many are now expending themselves utterly in the service 
of political abstractions, and my guess is that this is because of a 
growing sense of guilt and a growing belief that this guilt can be 
expiated in political action. 


How can a man hope to promote peace in the world if he has not 
made it possible in his own life and his own household?^ 

What must have struck many as an idealistic preference to talk about 
the virtues of small farms and sense of place amidst anti-war protest 
and widespread civil unrest was and is for Berry a matter of essential 
grounding and pragmatism: 

I wish to speak no further except out of the few acres of hillside 
and woods and riverbank near Port Royal, Kentucky, that I hope 
to have made mine for life. I accept the meanings of that place, 
for the time I will be there, as my meanings, accepting also that 
my life and its effects belong ineradicably to that place. I am 
occupied there with a small orchard, vines and berry bushes, 
henyard and garden and pasture—with increasing the richness 
and the abundance and the meaningfulness of that part of the 
earth for my family and myself, and for those who will live there 
after us. This effort has given me many hours of intense plea¬ 
sure, both in itself and in the sense of what it means as a human 
possibility. It holds out to me in the most immediate way the 
hope of peace, the ideal of harmlessness, the redeeming chance 
that a man can live so as to enhance and enlarge the possibility 
of life in the world, rather than to diminish it. 

Fm going to linger along these banks of the Kentucky River a bit longer, 
because, clearly, this thought experiment has a life of its own, and I want 
to respect and learn from it. Over the years Fve revisited this terrain 
many, many times, but that doesn’t mean there isn’t still a lot to learn. 


6 These and the exeerpts that follow in this seetion are from the essay Some Thoughts on Citizenship and Conseienee 
in Honor of Donald Pratt, by Wendell Berry (appearing in The Long-Legged House, Shoemaker & Hoard, 2004). 
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We are all too eager to move on. We keep pressing forward, ''doing 
the same thing over and over again, hoping for a different result,” as 
if covering new terrain will make up for our inability to have settled 
properly that from which weVe come: 

The American disease is the assumption that when a man has 
exploited and used up the possibilities of one place, he has only 
to move on to another place. This has made us a nation of tran¬ 
sients, both physically and morally.. .It seems to me that our 
people are suffering terribly from a sort of spiritual nomadism, a 
loss of meaningful contact with the earth and the earth’s cycles 
of birth, growth and death. 

We are a dis-placed people. This is a hard thing to say from a perch of 
privilege, while 70 million refugees are suffering much more immediate 
and severe forms of displacement around the world. Yet, Americans' 
failure to recognize and reckon with the legacy of displacement that is 
at the heart of our national experiment casts a long shadow, here and 
abroad, and unless we are able to dispel it, this shadow will continue to 
cause suffering on a global scale. 

Wendell Berry's heightened sense of place is a response to this shadow: 

My devotion thins as it widens. I care more for my household 
than for the town of Port Royal, more for the town of Port Royal 
than for the County of Henry, more for the county of Henry 
than for the State of Kentucky, more for the State of Kentucky 
than for the United States of America. But I do not care more for 
the United States of America than for the world. 

I must attempt to care as much for the world as for my 
household. Those are the poles between which a competent 
morality would balance and mediate: the doorstep and the 
planet. The most meaningful dependence of my house is not 
on the U.S. government, but on the world, the earth. No matter 
how sophisticated and complex and powerful our institutions, 
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we are still exactly as dependent on the earth as earthworms. 

To cease to know this, and to fail to act upon the knowledge, 
is to begin to die the death of a broken machine. In default of 
man’s personal cherishing and care, now that his machinery 
has become so awesomely powerful, the earth must become the 
victim of his institutions, the violent self-destructive machinery 
of man-in-the-abstract. And so, conversely, the most meaningful 
dependence of the earth is not on the U.S. government, but on 
my household—how I live, how I raise my children, how I care 
for the land entrusted to me. 

Berry is a different kind of investor. He has invested himself, over a 
lifetime, in the most direct and personal of ways, in the place where he 
lives, in his land. 

Few of us are able to follow his example directly. Or that of Eliot 
Coleman (Four Season Farm, Harborside, Maine), Zoe Bradbury 
(Valley Flora Farm, Langlois, Oregon), Will Harris (White Oak 
Pastures, Bluffton, Georgia), Joel Salatin (Polyface Farm, Swoope, 
Virginia), Jack and Anne Lazor (Butterworks Farm, Westfield, 
Vermont), Narendra Varma (Our Table Cooperative, Sherwood, 
Oregon), Jason Griffith and Erin Dreistadt (Aspen Moon Farm, 
Hygiene, Colorado), Paul Muller and Dru Rivers and partners (Full 
Belly Farm, Capay Valley, California), Jones Farm Organics (Hooper, 
Colorado), the James Family (James Ranch, Durango, Colorado), 

Rose and Brook LeVan (Sustainable Settings, Carbondale, Colorado) 
and.. .far, far too many other wonderful souls to mention here. (Note: 
The farms just mentioned range in size from a dozen acres and a few 
hundred thousand dollars a year to a few thousand acres and a few tens 
of millions of dollars a year. Most would not consider the latter to be 
small, but sometimes rigid adherence to a precise definition of small¬ 
ness is.. .small-minded.) 
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The investment of these farmer-steward-entrepreneurs in their land 
and their community is remarkable and holds enormous hope (not 
entirely unlike an acre of fertile soil, that with each 1% increase in 
organic matter holds an additional 21,000 gallons of water), which 
hope is a noncommodity of such extraordinary innate value that no 
economist could ever analyze its “true cost.”^ 



How one understands the value of what these farmers are doing is the 
jumping-off point for an exploration of nurture capital. It shapes our 
intention. If we view farmers as producers of commodities for global 
supply chains, we have one kind of financial intention. If we view 
farmers as stewards of soil fertility and producers of healthy food for 
our community, we have another kind of financial intention. 


This notebook, and the slow money movement from which it springs, 
and the idea of nurture capital as a larger framework, are all explora¬ 
tions of intention. We are not just losing, or building, soil carbon; we 
are losing, or building, intention. Economic growth and fast money 
erode intention. 

7 This particular word of caution should in no way be construed as a eritieism of the Sustainable Food Trust’s 
enormously produetive projeet, eonferenee and report ealled The True Cost ofAmeriean Food. 
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Over and over again, Fve seen the intention of social enterprises (also 
known as mission-driven companies) become diluted as ventures grow, 
as they dance with investors, as ownership changes, as founding visions 
are compromised by the imperatives of the marketplace or get lost in a 
haze of entrepreneurial zeal, wealth creation and absentee ownership. 
This is a story that has played itself out thousands of times. Millions 
of times. It’s a bit too much like salmon swimming out to the sea of 
absentee and public ownership, never to find their way back home. 



We talk of nutrient-dense food. Perhaps we should also talk about 
intention-dense entrepreneurship. A small, diversified organic farm is 
the most intention-dense of enterprises. 

The idea that a whole new sector of finance could emerge to respect 
the intention-density of small, local businesses, starting with food and 
farming, is an idea worth mulling. 

Bill Donaldson, former chairman and CEO of the New York Stock 
Exchange, once said during a conversation, ''A portfolio is a portfolio is 
a portfolio.” However strong the intention to splice social and environ¬ 
mental mission into the investment decision-making of a fund manager, 
the arithmetic of financial risk and return governs. 


How do we steer money not only in a new direction^ but in 
a way that allows us to hold intention? 


Intention applied through the abstraction of an institutional investment 
portfolio doesn’t get very far. Intention applied locally, in the places where 
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we live, to enterprises of human scale whose intentions, in turn, are to be 
vital members of a healthy community, goes to the heart of the matter. 



OK. Let’s say we’ve gotten all square with our intention. What then? 
Even the most radically neighborly among us can put, by dint of our 
own gumption and common sense, only so much of our money to work 
directly into local farms. We’re going to need help with the rest. The 
rest of our money and the rest of the local economy. Local newspapers 
and independent bookstores, radio stations, community health clinics, 
affordable housing, distributed energy, the rest of Main Street. We’re 
going to need a new generation of local funds and affection-riddled 
financial professionals and nurture capital investment products. 

This new generation of financial intermediaries, this new sector, will 
be unlike that which has come before in the most fundamental of ways. 
It will be characterized by flows of capital away from the center and 
towards the periphery, away from Wall Street and towards Main Street, 
away from the federal and towards the municipal, away from trillions 
and billions and towards human-scale enterprise. This shift in economic 
thinking is as natural as the realization that the priorities of one period 
of economic development must give way to the priorities of subsequent 
periods of economic development. At the risk of going all Biblical and 
Byrds-like: There is a time to build dams and a time to remove them. 

Institutional financial intermediation is to money what dams are to 
water. It creates power, but at considerable long-term costs. 

For much of the 20th century humans got really good at dam 
building. Dams — embraced for their flood protection, water 
storage and electricity generation — drove industry, built cities 
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and helped turn deserts into farms. The United States alone has 
now amassed more than 90,000 dams, half of which are 25 feet 
tall or greater. 

Decades ago, dams were a sure sign of “progress.’^ But that’s 
changing. 

Today the American public is more discerning of dams’ benefits 
and more aware of their long-term consequences. In the past 
30 years, 1,275 dams have been torn down, according to the 
nonprofit American Rivers, which works on dam-removal and 
river-restoration projects. 

Why remove dams? Some are simply old and unsafe - the 
average age of U.S. dams is 56 years. It would cost American 
taxpayers almost $45 billion to repair our aging, high-hazard 
dams, according to the American Society of Civil Engineers. In 
some cases it’s simply cheaper to remove them. 

Other dams have simply outlived their usefulness or been 
judged to be doing more harm than good. Dams have been 
shown to fragment habitat, decimate fisheries and alter ecosys¬ 
tems. 

Depending on the size and scope of the project, dam removal 
may not be an easy or quick fix. Getting stakeholders onboard, 
raising the funds and performing the necessary scientific and 
engineering studies can take years before actual removal efforts 
can begin. 

And some projects are controversial and may never get the 
green light. For decades stakeholders have debated whether to 
remove four hydroelectric dams on the Lower Snake River in 
eastern Washington. The dams provide about four percent of 
the region’s electricity, but also block endangered salmon from 
reaching critical habitat. The fish are a key food source for the 
Northwest’s beleaguered orcas. 
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The debate over the Snake River dams is ongoing, but with each 
new dam removal researchers are learning important lessons to 
help guide the next project. One of the most important lessons 
gleaned so far is that rivers bounce back quickly. Recent research 
has shown that “changes in the river below the dam removal 
happen faster than were generally expected and the river returned 
to a normal state more rapidly than expected,’^ says Ian Miller, 
an oceanography instructor at Peninsula College and a coastal 
hazards specialist. Miller has worked on studies both before and 
after the removal of two dams on Washington’s Elwha River, 
which is the largest dam-removal project thus far. But more 
projects, including a big one, may soon be grabbing headlines.^ 

Nurture capital does not signal the end of institutional financial inter¬ 
mediation, but rather the beginning of more nuanced thinking about 
where different energy, energy of a restorative and healing sort, can be 
released by its removal. 



A full-fledged nurture capital sector will consist of both formal invest¬ 
ment entities and informal intermediary projects. Diversity will be 
prized in all respects, including the variety of strategic approaches, 
from hyperlocal grassroots funding initiatives to regional funds. 


Next is a starting point for considering various forms of nurture capital 
intermediation. Some are already in existence. Others, conceptual. 
Starting with a new foundation model, because it frames the creative 
tension between profit-maximization and social purpose that drives 
them all.^ 


8 https://therevelator.org/dam-removal-projects/ 

9 For an overview of social purpose financing structures, see State of Alternative Ownership in the U.S., by Purpose 
Foundation and RSF Social Finance (https://21m7zal624591zimq52rpjbgl91k-wpengine.netdna-ssl.com/wp-con- 
tent/uploads/2019/10/LearningJourneyReport_Oct2019.pdf) 
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1. Funds. (l for integral) 1. Funds will be a new class of 501(c) (3) 
foundations (perhaps requiring their own new 501 (c) desig¬ 
nation) , organized to use investments, rather than grants, to 
pursue their charitable purpose. 

Discussion. There is something particularly galling, and telling, 
to most folks other than professional philanthropists, about the 
degree to which the investing of foundation assets is divorced 
from the charitable purpose for which the foundation was estab¬ 
lished. You meariy a $100 million foundation is established and the 
$100 million is invested without eoneern as to whether investments 
eonfliet with a eharitahle purpose^ in order to generate $5 million 
per annum to give away? To most people who are learning about 
it for the first time, this seems far worse than the left hand not 
knowing what the right hand is doing. It seems like the left hand 
working against what the right hand is doing. It seems insidious, 
as if systemic economic imperatives are largely unchallenged, 
safe behind fiduciary veils, with grantmaking working around 
the edges but not effecting change at the center. 

The Gates Foundation took some fiack a few years back for 
investing in oil companies that do business in Nigeria, while 
some of its grants were going to communities whose health was 
directly degraded by those same oil companies. Seems like the 
stuff of common sense, common decency, ethics or, at least, 
cognitive dissonance, doesn’t it? 

Not when seen through the lens of industrial-strength financial 
thinking that considers it efficient to “externalize” social 
purpose from investment decision-making in order to maximize 
economic growth. To this way of thinking, there is absolutely 
nothing wrong and everything right with using foundation 
assets to earn as much money as possible so there is more to 
give away. If, in pursuit of maximum profit, a healthcare founda¬ 
tion finds itself invested in a junk food manufacturer so that it 
can give a grant to a community health clinic, so be it. 
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In response, some foundations have, for the past few decades, 
been exploring mission-related investing, seeking opportunities 
to put some of their investment assets to work in ways that 
are consistent with their philanthropic purpose. However, 
despite how intriguing and occasionally compelling this idea 
has seemed, mission-related investing has proven quite chal¬ 
lenging, culturally and strategically, and has gained little overall 
traction in the philanthropic community. I. Funds offer a clear, 
alternative path forward. Rather than trying to deconstruct 
grantmaking organizations in order to splice investing into their 
DNA, I. Funds would bring a whole new class of clearly dedi¬ 
cated social-purpose investment assets to the task of systemic 
economic change. 


A. Corporations. (A. for altruistic.) A. Corporations are 
companies that give away 100% of their profits. 

Discussion. A. Corporations come at the boundary between prof¬ 
it-maximization and social purpose from a different direction. By 
dedicating all of their earnings to charity, they constitute a radical 
departure from shareholder/fiduciary capitalism. A few dozen 
intrepid entrepreneurs have explored this model over the past 
few decades, many inspired by the example of Newman’s Own, 
which has given away more than $500 million. Give Something 
Back, a 25-year-old, Oakland-based office supply company, 
had, prior to its recent sale to another local private company, 
given away some 70% of its profits, by vote of its customers. 
“Based on our experience, I believe more than ever in the way 
this model combines community and entrepreneurial spirit. We 
grew a vibrant company, created jobs, involved the community 
in decision-making, balanced the interests of all stakeholders, 
and donated nearly $10 million,” states co-founder Mike 
Hannigan. “It’s a beautiful way to do business and something 
that is a lot easier than most people think.” 
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The designation “A. Corporation’^ is a continuation of the 
thought process that led to B Corporations, the first of which 
was established in 2007 as a stakeholder-driven alternative to 
C Corporations (the most common legal structure for large 
private companies, public companies and multinationals). 

B Corporations push the envelope of fiduciary convention by 
integrating stakeholder accountability into their charters and 
committing to transparent reporting and certification with 
respect to social and environmental impact. 

How about a fund dedicated to investing in A. Corporations?^^ 
(Note: Yes, many A. Corporations would likely also be B Corpora¬ 
tions. And I. Funds might well invest in A. Corporations. Got it?) 


Purpose Trusts. Purpose Trusts are trustee-governed, with 
the trust owning 100% of a company’s voting stock, in order 
to ensure that the company’s social purpose and indepen¬ 
dence are prioritized in perpetuity. 

Discussion. Roughly a dozen U.S. companies have transitioned 
or are considering transitioning to a Purpose Trust ownership 
structure. The first of these is Organically Grown Company, 
the largest distributor of organic produce in the Northwest. 

The company is 40 years old and moves more than 100 million 
pounds of produce per annum. Its Benefit Report is a model 
of corporate transparency and accountability. The company— 
which was started as a farmer cooperative—was owned by its 
roughly 50 founding farmers and 230 employees until 2019, 
when all voting stock was sold to a “perpetual purpose trust” 
established by the company and overseen by a Trust Protector 
Committee, elected by all stakeholders: employees, farmers, 
customers, community partners and investors (whose voting 
power is confined to this purpose). 


10 There are currently 3,564 certified B Corporations in 74 countries, https://bcorporation.net/ 

11 https://www.fastcompany.eom/40416003/inside-the-growing-business-trend-of-giving-all-your-profits-away 
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“We can’t fix a broken food system with a broken finance 
system,” says Natalie Reitman-White, vice president of organi¬ 
zational vitality and trade advocacy at OGG. The company is a 
B Corporation, although Reitman-White points out that while 
the benefit corporation structure offers some protection against 
selling the company to the highest bidder on paper, there is 
currently no legal precedent for the use of that provision. “In 
our experience, steward ownership models, such as our Purpose 
Trust, are the only proven way to fully lock in a company’s 
independence over the long-term via the removal of all financial 
incentives to sell.” 


Cooperatives and Credit Unions. Organic Valley and Equal 
Exchange are cooperatives that have been playing leadership 
roles for decades, nationally and internationally, respectively, 
in organics and fair trade. Recently, Our Table Cooperative, 
Poudre Valley Community Farms and Maine Harvest Federal 
Credit Union are pioneering new ways for cooperatives to 
help build local food systems. 

Discussion. Cooperatives have their roots in England at the 
dawn of the Industrial Revolution, when the enclosure of the 
commons drove many small farmers off the land and into cities. 

In the U.S., the first cooperative was a mutual fire insurance 
company founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1752. The first dairy 
cooperatives were formed in 1810. The Federation of Southern 
Cooperatives was formed in the 1960s to support black family 
farmers. Today, the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
reports that there are more than 2,000 farmer-owned co-ops. 

The National Go+op Grocers Association represents 200 stores 
in 39 states with total sales of $2.1 billion and 1.3 million 
customer-members. 

In the past few years. Our Table Cooperative (Sherwood, Oregon) 
and Poudre Valley Community Farms (Fort Collins, Colorado) 
have been formed, using a multi-stakeholder cooperative model 
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OUR TABLE COOPERATIVE (SHERWOOD, OREGON) 



to own and manage small, organic farms. Our Table manages a 
58-acre farm, including 16 acres of organic fruits and vegetables, 
pastured chickens and eggs, a 120-member CSA and a farm 
store, with their own produce supplemented by that of Regional 
Producer Members of the cooperative. Says founder Narendra 
Varma: “Spreading ownership across the community brings 
people to the table in a very powerful way. We keep seeing 
steady growth in the capacity of our local food system and in 
our ability to respond effectively to shocks.’^ 

Poudre Valley Community Farms (PVGF) is a multi-stakeholder 
cooperative that was formed in 2015 as a vehicle for community 
ownership of farmland. PVCF’s more than 100 members have 
contributed over $400,000, which was the lead capital (along 
with donations, low-interest loans from community members 
and conservation easements) in the purchase of a 109-acre 
farm. PVGF executive director Clinton Wilson observes: “The 
power of the cooperative model is that people become invested 
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in ways that go far beyond finan¬ 
cial investment. By investing 
in the farmers, the soil and the 
community-building dynamic, 
we are creating a more viable 
future for the whole system.’’ 

Newly formed Maine Harvest 
Federal Credit Union (Unity, 
Maine) is “the only fully regulated 
financial institution focused on 
growing a healthy, local food 
system through government- 
guaranteed deposits. 



JODAR FARMS/POUDRE VALLEY COMMUNITY FARMS 

(FORT COLLINS, COLORADO) 


Local Stock Exchanges. Local stock exchanges are an old idea that 
has a few folks poking around anew. 

Discussion. In 1930, there were 24 local stock exchanges in 
the United States. In Pennsylvania, South Dakota and Hawaii, 
the feasibility of new local stock exchanges has recently been 
explored. Michigan has passed legislation to facilitate the 
purchasing of stock of local companies by nonaccredited 
individual investors. Although the legal and strategic issues 
confronting the formation of local stock exchanges are legion, 
and although the advent of crowdfunding has diverted some 
energy in this regard, the core idea remains fascinating: Gould 
new forms of regional financial intermediation unleash latent 
local investor interest, increasing regional economic vitality and 
community resilience? In his 2007 Schumacher Lecture, Michael 
Shuman reviewed in considerable depth the subject of local 
investing and local exchanges, offering the following as kind of 
cultural bottom line: “If I walk into a casino, which I can do in 
almost any state in this country, does anyone say, ‘Excuse me, 

Mr. Shuman, can you prove that you are an accredited gambler?’ 

That never happens. Or does someone give me a thick book and 


12 https://maineharvestfcu.coop/ 
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say, 'Please scrutinize all the risks of playing blackjack before 
you put your money on the table/ That never happens either. 
There is one universe of local activity called gambling, where 
you can lose everything in no time, and that’s allowed. And 
there’s another universe called small-business securities, where, 
if we put a small bit of money into businesses without wasting 
thousands of dollars on lawyers, we’ll go to jail. We ultimately 
must resolve this contradiction.” (On a separate but related 
front, how about an exchange for trading shares of A. Corpora¬ 
tions and the nonvoting shares of Purpose Trusts?) 


Slow Money. The slow money movement catalyzes a variety 
of local food and farming funding initiatives, from networking 
events to investment clubs to philanthropic funds. 

Discussion. Slow money is a grassroots family of local 
funding networks. While most of the $75 million of slow 
money funding to date has flowed informally, a few small 
intermediary schemes have been explored. No Small Potatoes 
Investment Club of Maine, a for-proflt LLG, has 18 members 
and has made 49 loans (at 4-5% interest) totaling $311,000 to 
33 food and farm enterprises. In Massachusetts, the nonprofit 
Berkshire Agricultural Ventures has given $888,000 of loans 
and grants, along with technical assistance, to 75 farms and 
food businesses, with capital donated from a local community 
foundation, family foundations, family offlces and some 
individuals. In Colorado and Virginia, five SOIL groups^^ 
have received a total of $1.25 million from 304 donor/ 
members and made sixty, 0% loans totaling almost 
$800,000; the Slow Money Institute is currently studying 
this model’s potential for broad replicability. There are more 
than 1,500 land trusts and community land trusts across the 
country, preserving open space and farmland (land trusts) 

13 SOIL stands for Slow Opportunities for Investing Locally. As discussed previously, SOIL groups aggregate 
charitable donations from their members and make 0% loans to local organic farms and food businesses, by 
majority vote, one member/one vote, no matter the size of a member’s donation. Donations range from $250 
to $50,000 thus far. Farmers join for $25. To date, there are five SOIL groups—four in Colorado and one in 
Virginia. 
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and developing affordable housing (community land trusts). 
Fifty years ago these trusts were counted in the dozens. Can 
today’s family of SOIL groups grow significantly over the next 
50 years? Will a small network of SOIL Trusts (a la Berkshire 
Agricultural Ventures or Portland, Oregon-based Ecotrust) 
emerge to support their growth? Beetcoin is the most recent 
entrant to the slow money movement; it is a new crowdfunding 
vehicle, aiming to generate a grassroots flow of matching grants 
for SOIL groups. 



RECIPIENTS OF SLOW MONEY 0% LOANS, CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: RENARD AND CHINETTE TURNER OF 
VANGUARD RANCH; BRICK GOLDMAN OF GOLDMAN FARM; BAUMAN FAMILY OF BAUMAN'S CEDAR VALLEY 
FARMS; DON LAREAU AND DAPHNE YANNAKAKIS OF ZEPHYROS FARM 


14 See beetcoin.org. 
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Berkshire Agricultural Ventures' (BAV) priority areas for support include strategies that promote regenerative 
agriculture to help keep farm systems healthy and resilient in the face of climate change; improve land 
access and make farmland affordable for farmers; create season extension greenhouses and cold storage; 
fund on- and off-farm processing facilities; and support other means to strengthen the viability and 
sustainability of local farmers. 


In 2019, BAV provided direct investment and support 
to grow our region’s food economy and to make fresh, 
healthy food available to all. 
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Since inception in 2017, 
Berkshire Agricultural Ventures 


Invested 

$888.1k 

Locally 


Supported 

75 

Projeets 


Impacted 

3,928 


Acres 


Special thanks to our generous donors including: Berkshire Natural Resources Council, Berkshire laconic Community Foundation, Community Foundation of New 
Jersey, Geoffrey C. Hughes Foundation, Pittsfield Cooperative Bank, The Robert C. and Tina Sohn Foundation, The Thompson Family Foundation, The Whitehead 
Foundation, anonymous (3), and the numerous individuals who have contributed to us over the past year. 



Those are some nurture capital tools. The job for which they are 
intended—investing in ways that heal and connect—is the next chapter 
in a centuries-long conversation about the relationship between 
economics, culture and nature. 


What has come to be known in today’s financial circles as impact 
investing (also still referred to in some circles as socially responsible 
investing, and formerly known as double-bottom-line investing or 
triple-bottom-line investing), goes back to the 18th century, when the 
Quakers rejected slavery and profits made therefrom. That rejection 
came slowly. The most outspoken early anti-slavery activist, Benjamin 
Lay, was banished for questioning the economic violence in which so 
many of his fellow Quakers were engaged: 
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But although some of us, that are Negroe Masters and Traders, do 
allow that the beginning of this Practice was of the Devil, and that 
he and we his Instruments are now carrying of it on very powerfully, 
and as it had a beginning there in Hell, so it must have an End... 

I know no worse or greater stumbling Blocks the Devil has to lay 
in the way of honest Inquirers, than our Ministers and Elders 
keeping Slaves; and by straining and perverting Holy Scriptures, 

Preach more to Hell, than ever they will bring to Heaven, by 
their feigned Humility and Hypocrisy.. 

Similar questions about markets and ethics were raised during the 
same epoch by John Wesley, founder of the Methodist movement, in 
his sermons about The Use of Money: 'We should not 'gain all we can’ by 
causing injury to another, whether to his trade, his body or his soul. We 
should not sell our goods below their market price nor should we entice 
away, or receive, the workers that a brother has need of. It is quite 
wrong to make a living from selling those things which would harm a 
neighbor’s health.” For a time, Methodists eschewed investing in the 
stock market altogether, considering it to be gambling. Later, Method¬ 
ists and Quakers developed ethical guidelines for investing, centered 
primarily on avoiding investments in so-called "sin stocks,” such as 
alcohol, tobacco and weapons manufacturers. 

This philosophical thread was carried forward by artist and social 
philosopher John Ruskin in the 19th century. He coined the term "illth” 
to distinguish 'true’ wealth from its 'false’ cousin, questioning the 
morality of accumulating wealth without accounting for its social and 
environmental costs. 


15 “Lay was thus the first to articulate a modern politics of consumption. He boycotted all slave-produced 
commodities, which always disguised the horrific conditions under which they were produced. Anyone who 
dropped a cube of sugar into a cup of tea was thereby complicit with the sugar-planters of Barbados and the 
tea-plantation owners in East Asia, with their violent means of creating wealth. To refuse sugar, in turn, was to 
express solidarity with oppressed enslaved workers in the Caribbean, and to acknowledge that sugar was made 
with their blood. The modern global movement against sweatshops is based on the same idea.” https://aeon.co/ 
essays/the-abolitionist-benjamin-lay-was-a-hero-ahead-of-his-time 
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That which seems to be wealth may in verity be only the gilded 
index of far-reaching ruin. 


There is not in history record of anything so disgraceful to the 
human intellect as the modern idea that the commercial text, 
'Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest,’ represents, 
or under any circumstances could represent, an available 
principle of national economy. Buy in the cheapest market? - 
yes; but what made your market cheap: Charcoal may be cheap 
among your roof timbers after a fire, and bricks may be cheap 
in your streets after an earthquake; but fire and earthquake may 
not therefore be national benefits. Sell in the dearest? - yes, 
truly; but what made your market dear? You sold your bread 
well today: was it to a dying man who gave his last coin for it, 
and will never need bread more; or to a rich man who tomorrow 
will buy your farm over your head; or to a soldier on his way to 
pillage the bank in which you have put your fortune? 


It is impossible to conclude, of any given mass of acquired 
wealth, merely by the fact of its existence, whether it signifies 
good or evil to the nation in the midst of which it exists. Its real 
value depends upon the moral sign attached to it, just as sternly 
as that of a mathematical quantity depends on the algebraical 
sign attached to it. Any given accumulation of commercial 
wealth may be indicative, on the one hand, of faithful industries, 
progressive energies, and productive ingenuities: or, on the 
other, it may be indicative of mortal luxury, merciless tyranny, 
ruinous chicane. 


In 1904, Ruskin’s writing reached one Mohandas K. Gandhi, on whom 
it had a life-changing effect. Gandhi recounts that Unto This Last 
'^Drought about an instantaneous and practical transformation in my 
life.”^^ Reading it during a 24-hour-long train trip from Johannesburg to 

16 Unto This Last and Other Writings, John Ruskin (Penguin Books, 1985), pp. 187-8 

17 Gandhi: An Autobiography (Beacon Press, 1957), p. 299 
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Durban, Gandhi ''determined to change my life in accordance with the 
ideals in the book.” He summarized these ideals as follows: 

• That the good of the individual is contained in 
the good of all. 

• That a lawyer’s work has the same value as the 
barber’s, inasmuch as all have the same right of 
earning their livelihood from their work. 

• That a life of labor, i.e., the life of the tiller of 
the soil and the handicraftsman, is the life worth 
living. 


A few decades later, Gandhi’s promotion of khadi, or homespun cloth, 
catalyzed world-changing economic activism from the bottom up, in 
support of local self-reliance and small-scale industriousness. "For 
Gandhi, nonviolence and centralized industry were incompatible.. .He 
also insisted that decentralization of industry 'preserves the purity and 
compactness of domestic life, artistry and creative talent as well as the 
people’s sense of freedom, ownership and dignity.’”^^ 

A different kind of economic activism, this time from the top down, 
occurred in the 1970s in the form of the Sullivan Principles and insti¬ 
tutional divestment from South Africa. During that same period, at 
the retail investor end of things, anti-Vietnam-War activists launched 
Pax World Funds, the first of what would grow into a sector of socially 
responsible mutual funds. 


18 Conquest of Violence: The Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict, by Joan V. Bondurant (University of California, 1965), 

p. 182 
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Much more recently, economic activism was expressed via the Occupy 
movement and is with us today in the campaign for divestment from 
fossil fuel companies. Divestinvest.org reports that 1,246 organizations 
and 58,000 individuals have pledged to divest more than $14 trillion 
from the top 200 fossil fuel companies within five years, and to invest 
in renewable energy, energy efficiency, sustainable agriculture, water 
efficiency and other climate solutions. 

Meanwhile, financial institutions and fund managers report that 
billions and trillions of dollars are allocated to impact investing, that 
is, investing that takes social and environmental impact into account. 
Most major financial institutions and funds now report on social and 
environmental impact, using a wide range of vocabulary and evaluation 
criteria. The Global Impact Investing Network (GUN) estimates 
that 1,720 organizations have committed assets of $715 billion to 
impact investing. In 2018, the Forum for Sustainable and Responsible 
Investment reported $12 trillion (or roughly one out of every four 
professionally managed investment dollars in the United States) was 
invested using sustainable or impact criteria. 

It should come as no surprise that this scale brings with it all manner 
of opacity and the inevitable diffusion of intention that comes with 
portfolio diversification and institutional ownership. 



There are many things you arenT likely to find in impact investment 
reports. You won’t find a front-and-center discussion of wealth 
inequality and shareholder entitlement. You won’t see reference 
to the fact that to replicate Americans’ standard of living globally 
would require the resources of five planets. Or an analysis of what 
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percentage of GDP is created by generating or cleaning up after illth — 
pollution-related illness, diet-related disease, climate-related 
destruction or despair-related addiction. You won't see the words 
military-industrial complex or consumerism. While you may see the 
words regenerative agriculture, you will not find a roadmap to a 
healthier local food system, a more resilient local economy, or more 
diverse bioregional surroundings for you and your family. 

Much of impact investing is locked into what Anand Giridharadas, in 
his full-throated critique of impact investing and philanthropy. Winners 
Take All: The Elite Charade of Changing the World, calls ''MarketWorld” 
thinking—a Win-Win, Doing Well While Doing Good, philanthro- 
capitalist, entrepreneurism-as-humanitarianism view of the world. 

This kind of impact investing seeks to solve the problems created by 
global markets by doubling down on them, and, for the most part, seeks 
market-rate financial returns. The assumption underlying this approach 
is that big problems require rapidly scalable solutions and that in order 
to achieve systemic change, impact investing must be ''mainstreamed.” 

"Mission-related investing and impact investing are changing the 
way investors are accounting for their investments more than they 
are changing where the money is going,” the chief financial officer of 
a family foundation remarked recently. "If you are going to have real 
impact, you need to design funding around the end needs of the user, so 
money can get to people who didn't have access to it before.” 

In the current fire season, we may be forgiven if impact investing seems 
to us, in moments of frustration, like setting backfires to arrest the 
advance of wildfires, rather than attacking climate change. 
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You would think that mission-related investing by foundations would 
pick up where impact investing leaves off, but it ain’t necessarily so. 

In the early 1990s, as treasurer of the Jessie Smith Noyes Foundation, a 
then 50-year-old, $60 million foundation, I participated in one of the early 
projects in mission-related investing, setting out to redeploy not just a 
portion of our assets but, if we could figure out how, 100% of the assets. 

We all agreed that something seemed ''off” about an environmental foun¬ 
dation that was making grants to sustainable agriculture groups, on the 
one hand, while generating the income to fund those grants by investing 
in Monsanto, on the other. We had the sense that the map of the world 
according to Adam Smith’s invisible hand was not going to cut it in the 
21st century, that if we wanted to shift from end-of-pipe solutions to 
front-of-pipe solutions, this necessarily must include not only the way we 
were making grants, but also the way we were investing. We found the 
logic and the moral imperative so compelling that it seemed our efforts 
were sure to ripple out to the larger philanthropic community. 

Thirty years later, only a small fraction of foundations are pursuing 
mission-related investing, and those that are doing so generally allocate 
only a small fraction of their assets. A small fraction of a small fraction. 
(To boot, this is part of another small fraction of a small fraction: 
Environmental grantmaking is the smallest category of philanthropy, 
comprising only a few percent of the total, and food and agriculture 
comprises only a small portion of that.^^) 

19 Giving USA reports overall 2018 philanthropie aetivity thusly: Giving by individuals: $292 billion; Giving by foun¬ 
dations: $76 billion; Giving by bequest: $40 billion; Giving by eorporations: $20 billion. (Note: This represents 
1% of eorporate profits.) By grantmaking eategory: Giving to religion: $124.52 billion; Giving to edueation: $58.72 
billion; Giving to human sendees: $51.54 billion; Giving to foundations: $50.29 billion; Giving to health orga¬ 
nizations: $40.78 billion; Giving to public-soeiety benefit organizations: $31.21 billion; Giving to arts, eulture, 
and humanities: $19.49 billion; Giving to international affairs: $22.88 billion; Giving to environment and animal 
organizations: $12.70 billion. Knowledgeable estimates put the majority of this last eategory in animal welfare. On the 
environmental side, mueh of the giving goes to land and water eonservation and elean energy. Food and agrieulture are 
not traeked as a eategory, and, within them, loeal food systems and organie/agro-eeologieal/sustainable/regenerative 
agrieulture are not traeked as sub-eategories. 
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It turns out that there are too many cultural and legal pitfalls along 
the way. Transforming a grantmaking organization into an invest¬ 
ment organization is no easy feat. And then there is the matter of 
all the NGOs who depend on a foundation’s grants. Get rid of gross 
mission-misalignment of investments? Sure. Increase the direct 
investment allocation, even with a place-based twist? Perhaps. Under¬ 
take a fundamental restructuring of the entire relationship between 
investing and grantmaking? Not a realistic prospect. 

With the benefit of hindsight and the experience of three decades 
of committee meetings, board discussions, and the multitudes of 
consulting-report twists and break-out-session turns that this 
project continues to entail, I have come to the conclusion, regret¬ 
tably, that mission-related investing is an intellectually provocative 
but ultimately impractical effort, a bit too much like trying to 
unscramble eggs. 



Hence the need for a whole new approach to finance, a whole new 
nurture capital sector, one that isn’t built by reverse engineering 
existing structures and conventions, but is organized, from the ground 
up, and locally, around principles of carrying capacity, care of the 
commons, sense of place, community, diversity and nonviolence. One 
that reflects, integrally and fundamentally, awareness of the systemic 
crises of the 21st century. 

It is time for millions of great, humble, post-industrial, post-making-a- 
killing, post-techno-utopian acts of putting our hands in the soil. 
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It is time to sing the virtues of small farms and local food systems, 
anew, reinvigorated by all that we now know about soil fertility, carbon 
sequestration and health. 

It is time to celebrate, unapologetically, the inefficiency of ''too many 
evening meetings” and the conviviality and civility which they enable. 

It is time to turn down the heat and turn down the volume and let go of 
our ideologies, so that we can discern the outlines of structural change 
and set off in its direction. 

It is time for we beneficiaries of and participants in the Greatest 
Transfer of Wealth in History to rise to the occasion, once and for all, 
no matter how, privately, we still cling to the gestalt of financial scar¬ 
city, no matter how we may despair over our shortcomings to date. 

It is 50 years since the first Earth Day and 50 weeks since Greta Thun- 
berg admonished the U.N. General Assembly and 50 days until a wildly 
dysfunctional election season will run its course, and who knows how 
long until the next peaceful protest will be usurped by those who would 
turn to violence, and who knows how long until the pandemic will have 
run its course, and the air is thick with urgency. 



Such are the notes of this nurture capitalist. A report from what would 
be called the front, were the emergence of nurture capital a battle... 
Well, maybe it is something of a battle.. .a peaceable struggle against 
inertia and entropy, denial and despair. The way each seed fights 
through inertia and entropy, in order to sprout. The way each heart, 
each mind struggles against denial and despair, in order to engage. 
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Keeping hearts and minds open has always been a particular challenge 
when it comes to matters of money. 

The money is in certain hands. It got there through means that are 
laden with centuries of ethical and ecological weightings. Now, we want 
it to find its way into certain other hands. Different hands. More hands. 
We want it to flow in ways that de-escalate, in ways that cultivate rather 
than deracinate. We want it to create good work and economic opportu¬ 
nity, while preserving, restoring, repairing, regenerating. 

Healing pulses of eapital and peaeeable mobilizations of people. 

Reconneeting to one another, to the plaees where we live and to 
the land. 

''But how can this be a recipe for systemic change?” you ask. "Isn't it too 
informal, too local, too small, too slow?” It may be. It may also be the 
case that these are seeds of the systemic change for which we yearn: 

Combine poisonous factory farm tomatoes with disgraced investment 
banker Bernard Madojf. Throw in a stock market disaster. You get 
a public spooked by the dangers of industrial food production and 
investors wary of risky business. This may be the recipe for a Slow 
Money revolution. 

—DAVID CUTNICK, CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


For a few generations, now, we have been treating finance as if it were 
the center of the universe, so there is a hint of the Copernican in this 
revolution. We are disrupting prevailing notions about planet money 
and its relationship to spheres of culture. 
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One Soul Fire Farm at a time, one Brooklyn Grange at a time, one 
Swanton Berry Farm at time, one Full Belly Farm at a time, one 
Zephyros Farm at a time, one Mountain Flower Goat Dairy at a time, 
one F.A.R.M. Gafe at a time, one ton of soil carbon at a time, one 
nurture capital funding relationship at a time, we are building small 
nodes of mutuality, affection and trust. As many small nodes of mutu¬ 
ality, affection and trust as we can imagine. 

Healing pulses of eapital andpeaeeable mobilizations of people. 

Reeonneeting to one another, to the plaees where we live and to 
the land. 

Seem like a tall order? It is. 

Tall is beautiful. 
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Thanks to these sponsors and partners: 

Backpacker’s Pantry (Boulder, Colorado) 
Baird Orchards (Royal City, Washington) 
Fair Farm (Longmont, Colorado) 

Local Harvest ( localharvest.org ) 

Real Organic Project ( realorganicproject.org ) 


Special thanks to Jessica Xavier at planetxdesign,space 


- TOM 
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